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after a respite from labor returns 
to his work with new zest, Sargent 
seems to have seized his brushes in 
the late afternoon of a fallow day 
when the lengthening shadows 
beckoned and the last caressing 
rays of the setting sun challenged 
him. 

Standing in a meadow with the 
sun directly behind him, he has 
captured that mysterious and 
changing hour just before twilight. 
The approaching dusk bent upon 
snatching his inspiration from him 
has spurred him to that happy 
spontaneity — that observation of 
essentials which has contributed 
so largely to the sum total of his 
life's work. The dilapidated fence 
in violent perspective leading to 
the old barn at the right of the pic- 
ture has troubled him not at all. 
The circle of even light encom- 
passing the meadow is broken up 



by the feathery shadows of spin- 
dling trees. Against this sensitivity 
to the delicate nuances of evening's 
tender mood, the fence posts and 
barn, catching the last gleam of 
the setting sun, add that piquancy 
necessary to make of it a strong 
and virile picture. The cool sky 
heralds the immediate approach 
of an autumn night. A more obvi- 
ous designer would probably have 
chosen a different point of view so 
that the direction of the fence and 
the warm colors in the barn would 
have taken a more vital place in 
the composition, but it is quite 
characteristic of Mr. Sargent that 
he is interested in the verities as 
they are and not as they might 
have been. 

The picture is dedicated in the 
lower left hand corner "To my 
friend Bramley" followed by the 
signature, "John S. Sargent." 

C. H. B. 



GIFT FROM THE RANGER FUND 



Helen M. Turner's painting, 
"The Flower Girl," (Plate I.), has 
been given to the Institute under 
the terms of the Henry W. Ranger 
will. This picture, which received 
the Altman five hundred dollar 
prize at the Annual Exhibition of 
the National Academy of Design 
in 1921, was purchased by the 
Council of the Academy and as- 
signed to Detroit. 

The late Henry W. Ranger, 
among the most eminent land- 
scape painters of America, made 



the National Academy of Design 
his beneficiary, with the provision 
that his bequest, known as the 
Henry W. Ranger Fund, should be 
invested, and the income used for 
the purchase of pictures by Ameri- 
can artists from the exhibitions 
of the Academy. The pictures so 
purchased are to be given to Art 
institutions in America, but with 
the proviso that the National Gal- 
lery at Washington shall have the 
option to reclaim them at any time 
during the five year period begin- 
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ning ten years after the artist's 
death. 

"The Flower Girl" may be con- 
jectured as a charming debutante 
in an outdoor setting. In a blue 
hat and blouse, she is standing 
beside a painted table on which 
bouquets of cut flowers are ar- 
ranged in glass jars. One hand rests 
lightly on the table while with the 
other she is about to take the 
flowers from the vase. In the back- 



ground shrubs and trees brilliant 
in their green foliage of spring are 
suggested. 

Miss Turner is pre-eminently 
a colorist. She uses pure pigments 
to a brilliant but singularly har- 
monious end. Through the scintil- 
lating color, largely achieved by 
the material methods of the im- 
pressionists, there is a play of light 
and shade and a pleasing pattern. 
C. H. B. 



IN MONET'S GARDEN 



As "necessity is the mother of 
invention," so M. Camille Pissarro 
introduced a more perfect method 
of depicting light and atmosphere 
as a result of Turner's prototype, 
the "pink and golden" landscapes. 
Pissarro was able to supply the 
demand for outdoor "effects" by 
dividing tones into their primary 
colors, which were then placed on 
the canvas side by side in points of 
pigment according to a method 
called "pointalism." Greater bril- 
liancy and illusion of light or 
atmosphere was thus produced, 
the eye being attracted first to one 
hue and then to the other. 

Claude Monet was one of the 
earliest to paint in this way. He 
theorized, experimented and car- 
ried technique farther than Pis- 
sarro. Finally his skill became so 
great that it permitted him to 
divide tones automatically. He 
was concerned with the appear- 
ances of the same subject in vary- 



ing climatic, atmospheric and light 
conditions. 

"Les Gladioles" takes us to a 
corner of Monet's Giverny garden, 
where the artist still enjoys the 
colorful flowers blooming in rota- 
tion throughout the season. It is 
said that he still spends a large 
sum each year to be assured of a 
complete picture of growing, blos- 
soming life. One can find him very 
often walking about in this same 
spot, working or simply admiring 
the beauty of nature. 

In this picture Monet has found 
the happy solution of the impres- 
simistic method. He juxtaposes 
points of bright, primary or pure 
colors, but in so doing has often 
made a single spot serve for the 
representation of a gladiolus blos- 
som. Thus the technique is less 
apparent in the general effective- 
ness of the ensemble than when 
one big, flat surface was divided up 
into myriads of little spots. Here, 



